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THE THREE SONS. 
BY REV. J. MOULTRIE. 


t 
I have a son, a little son, 
A boy just five years old, 
With eyes of thoughtful earnestness, 
And mind of gentle mould. 


They tell me, that unusual grace 
In all his ways appears, 

That my child is grave, and wise of heart, 
Beyond his childish years. 


I cannot say how this may be ; 
I know his face is fair, 

And yet his chiefest comeliness 
Is his sweet and serious air. 


I know his heart is kind and fond, 
I know he loveth me, 

But he loveth yet his mother more, 
With grateful fervency. 


But that which others most admire, 
Is the thought that fills his mind, 
The food for grave, inquiring speech, 

He every where doth find. 


Strange questions doth he ask of me, 
When we together walk ; 

He scarcely thinks as children think, 
Or ta‘ks as children talk. 


Nor cares he much for childish sports, — 
Dotes not on bat or ball, 

But looks on manhood’s ways and works, 
And aptly mimics all. 


His little heart is busy still, 
And oftentimes perplex’d 

With thoughts about this world of ours, 
And thoughts about the next. 


He kneels at his dear mother’s knee, 
She teacheth him to pray, 

And strange, and sweet, and solemn, then, 
Are the words which he will say. 


Oh, should my gentle child be spared 
To manhood’s years, like me, 

A holier and a wiser man 
I trust that he will be. 


And when I look into his eyes, 
And on his thoughtful brow, 

I dare not think what I should feel, 
Were I to lose him now. 


a 
I have a son, a second son, 
A simple child of three ; 
I'll not declare how bright and fair 
His little features be. 


I do not think his light blue eye 
Is like his brother’s keen, 

Nor his brow so full of childish thought, 
As his hath ever been. 
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But his little heart’s a fountain pure, 
Of kind and tender feeling, 

And his every look’s a gleam of light, 
Rich depths of love revealing. 


When he walks with me, the country folk, 
Who pass us in the street, 

Will shout for joy, and bless my boy, 
He looks so mild and sweet. 


A playfellow is he to all, 
And yet, with cheerful tone, 
Will sing his little song of love, 
When left to sport alone. 


His presence is like sunshine, sent 
To gladden home, the earth, 

To comfort us in all our griefs, 
And sweeten all our mirth, 


Should he grow up to riper years, 
God grant his heart may prove 

As sweet a home for heavenly grace, 
As now for earthly love. 


And if, beside his grave, the tears 
Our aching eyes must dim, 

God comfort us for all the love 
Which we shall lose in him. 


ul. 
I have a son, a third sweet son, 
His age I cannot tell, 
For they reckon not by years and months, 
Where he hath gone to dwell. 


To us, for fourteen anxious months, 
His infant smiles were given, 

And then he bade farewell to earth, 
And went to live in heaven. 


I cannot tell what form is his, 
What looks he weareth now, 

Nor guess how bright a glory crowns 
His shining seraph brow. 


The thoughts that fill his sinless soul, 
The bliss which he doth feel, 

Are numbered with the secret things 
Which God will not reveal. 


But I know, for God hath told me this, 
That he is now at rest, 

Where other blessed infants are, 
On their Saviour’s loving breast. 


Whate’er befalls his brethren twain, 
His bliss can never cease ; 

Their lot may here be grief and fear, 
But his is certain peace. 


It may be that the tempter’s wiles 
Their souls from bliss may sever, 

But, if our own poor faith fail not, 
He must be ours for ever. 


When we think on what our darling is, 
And what we still must be ; 

When we muse on that world’s perfect bliss, 
And this world’s misery ; 


When we groan beneath this load of sin, 
And feel this grief and pain, 

Oh, we’d rather lose our other two, 
Than have him here again. 





[Price Ten Cents. 


MARSHAL NEY. 
“ The bravest of the brave.” 

Of all the great men called into action, we might 
almost say, created, by the genius of Napoleon, per- 
haps Ney has been the most admired in America. 
Nor without cause; for, added to his dauntless brave- 
ry and consummate talents, Marshal Ney was remark- 


able for his love of republican principles and repub- if 
lican institutions. We have thought that a few de- ia 
sultory remarks relative to this extraordinary man } 4 


would be acceptable to our readers. For some of the 
facts we are about to state, we are indebted to an old 
veteran who served under the First Consul, and who, 
but a few years since, resided in New York, and must 
have been known by many of our readers. For others 
we are indebted to a work published in Paris, some 
time since, by the authority of Ney’s family, entitled, 
Mémoires du Maréchal Ney, Duc d’ Elchingen, Prince 
de la Moskowa. 

Michael Ney was born at Sarre-Louis, on the con- / 
fines of German Lorraine, and educated by the monks i | 
of St. Augustine. In his childhood he displayed so 
much fondness for the military life, that his father ' 
sought to wean him from it by recounting the hard- | 
ships and sufferings he had endured in the battle of { 
Rosbach. But in vain; in the eighteenth year of his i 
age he parted with his parents, went to Metz, and en- 
listed in the Hussars. His biographer remarks, that 
he immediately distinguished himself among his com- 
rades by his fine soldier-like appearance, his great 
dexterity in the use of his weapons, and by the ease , 
and boldness with which he rode the moat refractory (J 
horses, and tamed those considered unmanageable,  «— 
All regimental affairs of honor were confided to him. 

He was not only brave himself, but the cause of bra- 1 
very in others. 

Ney was greatly indebted to Kléber for his rapid 
advancement. Of his mercy and honesty in most try- 
ing situations, the following anecdote affords a favor- 
able illustration : } 

“ Having once taken a dislike to an officer to whom 
he had formerly been attached, he wanted to get rid of 
him. Having ordered his aide-de-camp, Ney, tomake 
a minute of an order to this effect,‘ You are going to 
send him away,’ the latter observed, ‘ because’ — 

“ * Because,’ replied Kléber with violence, ‘I don’t | 
like him.’ 

“* Well, then,’ said Ney,‘ you may get somebody 
else to write the minute, for I would cut my arm off | 
rather than be the instrument of recording such an or- 
der.’ 

“Kléber, speechless with astonishment, looked for 


a considerable time at the presumptuous aide-de-camp 

without speaking a word; then mildly said, ‘ Well, 

let him remain. You desire it, and so let it be.’” ] i 
In the summer of 1800, Ney took command, under 


Napoleon, of a portion of the French army ; and when i 
within sight of his native place, the little town of ' 
Sarre-Louis, be halted, and pointing with his sword, 
said, “Gentlemen and fellow soldiers, that is my birth 
place; I am the son of a cooper, and thirteen years 
ago, on the spot where I now stand, I parted, in tears, 
with my father and mother, to become a soldier. I 
bid you welcome to my native town.” 

When at the very climax of his fortune, Ney loved 
to call to mind the point from which he had started. 
It grieved him, during his career, to see old errors re- 
vived, the principles of equality lost sight of, and the 
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bearers of ancient names and titles loaded with favors, 
without any personal merit to justify such partiality. 
He was much displeased at the eagerness shown to 
court such individuals, and he required numerous 
proofs of courage and talent, ere he could overcome the 
unfavorable impressions which he at first conceived of 
officers forced upon him by policy, and in opposition 
to his own glorious recollections. When in their pre- 
sence, he always made a point of speaking of his early 
life. If any officers talked before him of their noble 
birth, of the pecuniary allowances they received from 
their families, or of their expectations of hereditary 
wealth, he would say, “I was less fortunate than you,’ 
gentlemen ; I received nothing from my family, and I 
thought myself rich, at Metz, when I had two loaves 
of bread upon my shelf.” 

Calm amid showers of grape shot, says his biogra- 
pher, unmoved by the most terrific discharges of artil- 
lery, by the balls which dealt death and destruction 
around him, Ney appeared unconscious of the danger, 
—he seemed as if he bore a charmed life. This calm 
rashness, which twenty years of peril did not over- 
come, gave to his mind that freedom of thought, that 
promptitude of decision and execution, so necessary 
amid the complicated manoeuvres of war and battle. 
This surprised the officers under his command, still 
more than that courage of action in which they all 
shared. One of the latter, a man of tried valour, ask- 
ed him, one day, if he had ever been afraid; thus 
summing up in one word that profound indifference to 
danger, that forgetfulness of death, that tension of 
mind, and that mental labor so necessary to a general- 
in-chief upon the field of battle. “I have never had 
time,” was Ney’s reply. 

This indifference, however, did not prevent him 
from noticing in others those slight shades of weak- 
ness from which very few soldiers are wholly exempt. 
An officer was one day making a report to him; a 
cannon ball passed so close, to them, that the officer 
bent his head, as if by instinct, to avoid it; neverthe- 
less he continued his report without betraying any 
emotion. “ Very well,” said Marshal Ney, “but ano. 
ther time don’t make so low a bow.” 

After the capture of the fortress of Forcheim, in 
which engagement Ney displayed the most consum- 
mate skill and bravery, and had two horses shot under 
him, he was appointed, at the instance of Kléber, to 
the rank of general of brigade, The commission was 
sent with the following note : 

“ T enclose you, general, your commission of gene- 
ral of brigade, which I have just received from the 
war minister. Government has thus discharged the 
debt which it owed to one of its worthiest and most 
zealous servants; and it has only done justice to the 
talents and courage of which you daily give proofs. 
Accept my sincere congratulation. Health and Fra- 
ternity. 

 JouRDAN, 
“ Head Quarlers, Hersbruck, 28th Thermidor, 
Year IV.” (15th August, 1796.) 

We cannot resist the temptation of copying the re- 
markable and able letter of Jourpan, resigning the 
command of his victorious army. 

“ During five years I have served the republic in 
different ranks, and I have neglected nothing in my 
power for the fulfilment of my duties. I know not by 
what chance I was raised to the rank of general of 
brigade, and successively to that of general-in-chief. 
I never solicited such promotion, and I have always 
declared that [ was not qualified for such an important 
office as the latter. Having, however, been forced, un- 
der peculiar circumstances, to accept it, [have worked 


day and night to acquire military knowledge, and 
have endeavored to make up for want of experience 
by the greatest activity. If my endeavors have not 
always been successful, I have, at least, done all in 
my power to make them so. I have been supported 
in the toilsome career I have run, by my earnest love 
of freedom. I have ever proved myself a friend to 
order, and an obedient slave tothe law. The feelings 
of my heart have led me to ¢ nd by the confid 

of friendship; and from the moment I perceived that 
these feelings were not reciprocal, I did not hesitate 
to sacrifice my military renown, and my personal in- 
terest, by demanding my recall. I never be!onged to 
any faction; and whenever any internal commotion 
has occurred in the republic, being too far off to be 
able to appreciate its causes, I have always calmly 
awaited the result, occupying my mind only with the 
means of defeating the foreign enemies of my country. 
Such, Citizens Directors, has been my military con- 
duct; if you think it merits your approbation, I should 
be proud to receive an intimation of it.” 

We must conclude our extracts and remarks with 
an account of Ney’s marriage; the subsequent events 
of his life, his unparalleled exploits in the memorable 
Russian expedition, are recorded in the life of Napo- 
leon. 

“ The First Consul was not insensible to Ney’s good 
opinion, and, whether from regard or from policy, de- 
termined to attach that general to his person. Ma- 
dame Bonaparte approved of this resolution, and wish- 
ed to concur in effecting it. She had recourse to those 
means which a woman knows so well how to employ, 
and called love to her aid. She brought about an at- 
tachment between Ney and a young female favorite 
of hers, and wound up the romance with the marriage 
of the lovers. Madame Louis Bonaparte had a friend 
of her childhood named Mademoiselle Auguié, a love- 
ly and amiable girl, whose misfortunes rendered her 
still more interesting. She was the daughter of a for- 
mer receiver general, whose fortune had been greatly 
reduced by the revolution. She had seen her father 
thrown into a dungeon, and her mother, condemned to 
captivity by the same sentence, elude it at the cost of 
her life, in the hope of preserving from the ruffian 
grasp of her persecutors a last resource for her child- 
ren. 

“ Josephine was desirous of promoting the happi- 
ness of a soldier whose future renown she foresaw, at 
the same time that she procured for her young friend 
the brilliant and honorable rank in society to which 
this interesting girl was entitled, and which Ney’s mi- 
litary rank, and the high resnectability of his charac- 
ter, were calculated to secure for her. Josephine 
therefore gave Ney a letter of introduction, enclosed 
in the following note, as grateful to his own feelings 
as it was flattering to the family to whom it was ad- 
dressed. 

“*T enclose you, General, the letter which you re- 
quested for Citizen Auguié. May I beg that you 
will read it. I have not mentioned in it all the good 
which I know and think of you, for I would leave this 
amiable family the satisfaction of discovering your 
good qualities themselves. But I here repeat the as- 
surance of the interest which both Bonaparte and I 
take in this marriage, and of the satisfaction which 
Bonaparte will feel in promoting the happiness of two 

persons towards whom he entertains very particular 
| feelings of regard and esteem. I share with him in 
| this double feeling. 








“* LapaGenig Bonaparte.’ 
“ Ney was delighted with these prospects of domes- 
tic happiness ; for the young lady was as elegant and 











accomplished in mind as she was beautiful in person, 
and preparations were soon made for the wedding. 
In spite of Ney’s success in his profession, and the 
commands which he held during six years of warfare, 
his private fortune was but trifling; for he possessed 
only a small estate, whose value did not exceed eighty 
thousand franes. This was singular in a general offi- 
cer of the vanguard, but it was not less true. He 
therefore trusted for future means to his talents in his 
profession ;— the world knows how the trust was re- 
deemed. 

“With the wreck of his fortune, M. Auguié, his 
father-in-law, had purchased the chateau of Grignon ; 
there the marriage was celebrated. 

“In the village dwelt an old couple, who had been 
married half a century; Ney clothed them, and made 
them receive their second* nuptial benediction on the 
same day, and at the same altar with himself and his 
young bride; thus marking his own marriage by an 
act of benevolence. ‘ These old people,’ he observed, 
‘will recall tomy mind the meanness of my own ori- 
gin; and this renewal of their long union will prove 
of happy augury for my own.’ 

“The thought was the emanation of a noble mind, 
but the presage which it expressed was unhappily not 
to be accomplished.” 





ORIGINAL PAPERS OF THE PAN TAGRUEL 
CLUB. 


; DOMESTIC NEWS. 
Mr. Edilor — 


I have carefully examined the bundle of miscel- 
laneous newspapers, and send, as you requested, the 
most important items of information I could find in 
them. 

From“ The Trumpet of Freedom and Lady’s Eluci- 
dator.” 

Large Turnip. — We are indebted to Esquire Ro- 
gers of this village, for the most extensive and magni- 
ficent specimen of that valuable vegetable, the turnip, 
we have ever seen. It measures nineteen inches in 
diameter, and two feet in circumference. We have 
placed it upon our desk, in a glass case, to stimulate 
us to farther exertion. 

From “ The Consolidator and People’s Advocate. De- 
voted to the Fine Arts, Science, and Silk Worms.” 
By the arrival of the Great Western at New York, 

on the 5th of last month, we have received our regular 
files of foreign newspapers and magazines. We per- 
ceive that the Emperor Nicholas still continues to ex- 
ercise the most tyrannical oppression over the brave, 
patriotic, but unfortunate Poles. We caution him to 
beware. 

From “‘ The Slablown Whig, and Defender of the Con- 
stitution.” 

We have only one word to say to our readers: — 
our election takes place to-morrow. Shall we longer 
submit to misrule— to despotism and degradation ? 
or, shall we rise in our majesty, and hurl our tyrants 
from their thrones? For our own part, and we do 
not hesitate to say it, if our present rulers are to be 
kept in power, we, for one, have thought seriously of 
leaving the country. We do not say that we shall 
leave, but that we have thought of it. The meeting 
last night, at the Cross Roads Tavern, was all that 
our friends could have wished ; it was clearly proved 
that there are thirty-seven legal voters in the township ; 
how is it, then, that only thirty-two votes were polled 





* In France, when a couple have spent half a century 


in the joys of wedded life, the nuptial benediction is re- 
newed. 
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last spring? The meeting was ably addressed by 

Messrs. Jones, Thompson, and Yell; the latter gen- 

tleman sang a very spirited and patriotic song. We 

regret that we have only room for the first two lines: 
“ | sing the tree of liberty ; 
Believe me, ’tis no joke, sir.” 

From“ The Literary Repusitory and Lady’s Boudoir. 
Devoted to the Arts and Sciences, Agriculture, Astro- 
nomy, Commerce, and Botany.” 

The N. Y. Literary Gazelle. — We have received a 
few numbers of this new periodical, and have conclu- 
ded to put it upon our exchange list. We observe 
among its contributors the names of Ben Jonson, 
Lord Bacon, Coleridge, and many other distinguished 
foreign writers. We notice in the last number some 
very excellent lines, beginning 

“To be, or not to be, that is the question,” 

given as original ; the editor has evidently been impo- 

sed upon by some silly scribbler, for we find the lines, 

word for word, in the play of Hamlet, written by 

William Shakspeare, Esq. We do not mention this 

with unfriendly feelings to gratify a malignant pas- 

sion, but simply to put the Gazette on its guard for 

the future. a 

From “ The Publicola Register and Shield of Lberty.’ 
We call the attention of our readers to the public ex- 

hibition of the caravan of wild beasts in Mr. Wilcox’s 
red barn south of the school house. We paid an edi- 
torial visit to the exhibition, before it was opened to 
the public, and were surprised and delighted at the 
proprietor’s account of the wonderful animals. The 
collection is unique and extensive; we have not room 
to particflarize but a few. In cage No. 13 there are 
two .zebras of surpassing beauty; we counted one 
hundred and nineteen stripes on the smallest one. In 
cage 14 is the stuffed skin of the celebrated elephant 
Romeo, so natural, that persons have been known to 
fall back from the cage while looking at it. In No. 15 
is a living Bengal tiger; we were informed by the in- 
telligent proprietor, that this ferocious animal, during 
the summer months, in its native clime, when all na- 
ture is parched by the genial rays of the tropic sun, 
hies himself into the most secluded valleys, and whiles 
away the sunny hours. An excellent band of music 
accompanies the exhibition ; it has been our good for- 
tune to hear the celebrated band at Scudder’s Museum, 
in the great metropolis, and we can truly say that their 
performances did not surpass the splendid music at 
the exhibition last Thursday evening. We cannot 
close our remarks without observing, that there is no- 
thing to be seen at the caravan to shock the modesty 
of the most delicate female. 


From “ The Northern Light and Frostville Spectator.’ 
Yesterday was the coldest day within the memory 
of the oldest inhabitant of ourtown. With the mercury 
ten degrees below zero, our feelings can be more easily 
imagined than described. 
From“ The Arkansas Telegraph.” 

Our correspondent B., who demands the name of 
the writer of the article on “ Backing out,” is informed 
that the article was not written by any one. We are 
editor, compositor, and publisher of the Telegraph, 
and no editorial matter which appears in its columns 
is written by any one, but set up from the manuscript 
of our brain. If B. wishes to see the author of the ar- 
ticle, he can inquire for us, next door to the sexton’s. 

From“ The Texas Poker and Crehore’s Advocate, 

One of those nefarious wretches who for some time 
have been skulking about our country disseminating 
incendiary temperance pamphlets, was yesterday ar- 





rested on the banks of the Brassos, a few miles below 
this town, and lynched on the spot. We hope that 
this will serve as a warning to these modern philan- 
thropists. 








HYMN ON THE CATSKILL MOUNTAIN. 
BY JAMES ALDRICH, 
“ Qui non palazzi, non teatroologgia, 

Ma’n lor vece un’ abete, un faggio, un pino 

Tra!’ erba verde e’l bel monte vicino 

Levan di terra al Ciel nostr’ intelletto.” 

Ul Petrarca — Glorivsa Colonna. 

The viewless spirit of the mountain wind 
Is breathing o’er my brow! ’tis rosy morn, 
And never did more glorious vision burst 
Upon the glad enraptured sight of one 
Who bends to worship nature, than this scene 
Now spread before me, from the fash’ning hand 
Of high Omnipotence. 


Far, far below me, o’er the sleeping vale, 

The surging mists, in silvery volumes roll — 

The mighty river, like a meadow stream, 

Quietly lapses by its emerald shore — 

And still beyond, skirting the uplified sky 

With gorgeous dyes, the fiery-tressed god, 
Uprising, bright, rejoices on his way! 

List to the hymns of praise, which, like sweet gales, 
Come up, from glassy river, bower, and glade, 
Audible ever to the list’ning ear ! 


And thou, most beautiful of lovely things, 

Dear gentle maid! who standest by my side, 
Like a sweet blossom on the mountain’s crest ! 
Thou too, with thy pure dreams art raising now 
A holy hymn of thankfulness and praise. 

[ read it on thy fair and thoughtful brow, 

In the calm lustre of that mild blue eye. 

Come, beautiful — beloved ! together, down 
This sinuous pathway, musing, let us tread ; 
And voluble discourse, with grateful hearts, 

Of Him who made for us this pleasant earth, 
With all its fair variety of form, 
Cloud-piercing mounts, green slopes, and silent glens! 





ORIGINAL SKETCHES FROM MY NOTE 
BOOK. — No. III. 
BY PROFESSOR BARBER, 
The Consumpltive. 

The elegant author of the “ Sketch Book,” has com- 
pared the heart of woman suffering under the effects of 
blighted affection, to a fortress that has been captured 
and sacked, and abandoned and left desolate. 

The comparison is beautiful, thought I, as I stopped 
at the mansion of Mr. L., on New Year’s day, to pay 
my respects to his lovely and accomplished daughter ; 
nor was I ungrateful to the descendants of Diedrich 
Knickerbocker, who had transmitted this pleasing ob- 
servance of the new year’s first morning, as an heir- 
loom to their posterity. 

On inquiring for the object of my visit of the domes- 
tic who opened the door, I was informed she was in- 
disposed. Expressing my regret at the circumstance, 
I was about to take my leave, when a faint and feeble 
voice, which I recognized as that of Miss L.’s, sud- 
denly exclaimed, “ is it you? oh, come in; I am al- 
ways ready to see my friends ; they are too few and 
too valuable to be rejected for every trifling indisposi- 
tion, and Iam only nursing myself, perhaps too care- 
fully, for a malady which wild run its course.” 

As I entered the room, the interesting invalid was 
reclining on a sofa, loosely and elegantly attired; her 
auburn hair hanging in clusters over a bust white as 


the Parian marble. She had just been perusing Ir- 
ving’s “ Broken Heart,” and I perceived, as she turned 
her fine blue, yet expressive eyes, upon me, that the 
tear of sensibility had but lately suffused their sur- 
faces. 

“That is a beautiful, yet melancholy story,” said 
she, opening the book where she had been reading; 
“the test of genius is the influence which it exerts 
upon our feelings, the sympathies which it excites. 

“ Who can peruse this pathetic tale without mourn- 
ing over the brave and unfortunate Emmet, — possess- 
ing all the attributes which would have reflected honor 
on his age and country, chivalrously engaging in de- 
fence of what he considered her violated liberties, and 
terminating his life, like a common felon, by the hands 
of the public executioner. 

“Yet, what were Ais pangs,” she continued, “to 
those which rent the bosom of the lovely daughter of 
Curran, —the betrothed, the widowed mourner, the 
alien from the paternal dwelling, — forced by cireum- 
stances into the assemblies of gayety and fashion, 
while her heart was in the grave of Emmet. 

“ To find oneself in the midst of the dance and song 

— amid the revelries of fashionable life and the allure- 
ments with which wealth decorates her offerings, 
while the heart is wasting under its silent yet corro- 
ding sorrows, constitutes the climax of human suffer- 
ing; it is the mockery of wo; eloquence has no pa- 
thos, language no power to express it.” 
The hectic flush, which had been gradually extend- 
ing itself, at the conclusion of this address lighted up 
the countenance of the sufferer with a brilliancy which 
bids defiance to description ; it was the spirit of intel- 
lect triumphing over the wreck of mortality ! 

I immediately suspected there was some similarity 
between her own condition and that which she had 50 
eloquently depicted, and I determined, by a series of 
indirect questions, to ascertain if my suspicion was 
well founded. 

“ Are you an admirer of Byron?” said I. “I once 
heard the poet Montgomery, in a moment of enthu- 
siasm, exclaim, that he should be happy to touch the 
hem of his garment as it winged its flight before him 
to heaven!” 

“ That was saying too much,” replied Miss L., 
“yet we must acknowledge Byron to be a true poet.” 

“ Do you not think he was a misanthrope ?” conti- 
nued I. 

“T have no doubt,” replied the unsuspecting girl, 
“that Byron set out in life with the ardent feelings of 
a sanguine and generous nature; that he became the 
dupe and subsequently the victim of these feelings ; 
that his attachment to mankind, in relation to its ear- 
lier and later manifestations, was like the beautiful 
simile drawn by his biographer Moore, between love 
diverted from its course by anger, and the 


——‘ stream 
Which left the mountain’s brow, 
As tho’ its waters ne’er would sever ; 
Yet, ere it reached the plains below, 
Burst into floods that part for ever.’ ” 


“ So far,” said I, “we agree; but does not Byron 
often describe his own feelings in portraying the pas- 
sions and emotions of others ?” 

“Your countenance assures me,” said Miss L., 
“ that there is a latent meaning in that question; you 
think I am depicting my own sorrows in my remarks 
on the accomplished daughter of Curran.” 


“T feared so, yet hoped my surmise was erroneous,” 
1 replied. 





“No,” said the artless girl, “ candor has ever been 
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an element in my character, and why should it now 
desert me? I am, like Erin’s mourning daughter, dy- 
ing of a broken heart. I need not —I cannot explain 
the cause ;—it is here,” said she, laying her hand 
upon her heart. “My friends are ignorant of it; 
change of climate, sea voyages, St. Augustine, Ma- 
deira, and many other places, have been recommended 
to me; and I am now about to prepare for a voyage 
to France, journeying frora thence to Italy, to recruit 
this shattered frame. How much more appropriate 
would it be, my dear sir, to summon the pall bearers, 
and invite the mourners to the bier.” ' 

I expressed a hope that her forebodings might prove 
fallacious. 

“ Tt cannot last,” she continued ; “ there is a maxi- 
mum to every thing, even to human suffering; the 
spirit may be mighty to suffer, but the tenement is 
too frail to endure.” 

“There is, indeed, there is a chance of your reco- 
very,” said I, ‘“ New scenes and acquaintances will 
divert the melancholy channel of your thoughts.” 

“ My dear sir,” said the invalid, looking me steadily 
in the face, as the hectic flush became more vivid un- 
der the influence of the momentary excitement, ‘“‘ have 
you heard my cough? it is the note of the sepulchre ; 
—the raven that croaked o’er the fatal battlements of 
Macbeth, was not more truly ominous of death. Do 
you believe in presentiments ?” 

“T know not how to answer you,” said I; “if, by 
presentiments, you mean an oppressed state of the mind 
previously to the taking place of some evil, I think I 
have felt it.” 

“That is partly my meaning,” said the suffering 
girl; “but I believe more than that: I think the 
mind, when about to quit its earthly habitation, ap- 
proximates more nearly to the source from whence it 
sprang, and discerns, with a clear sense of vision, be- 
yond the dark vista of the shadow of death, the regions 
in which it is about to become an inhabitant. If my 
belief is correct, I shall never behold the shores of 
France or the vales of Italy. They tell me that the 
latter have many natural beauties ;— that their skies 
are serene and cloudless; that the sun, as he salutes 
the western mountains of this garden of Europe, sinks 
to repose amid the softened shadows of his own glories, 
reflected in an infinitude of hues. But I have seen a 
brighter sky than that of Italy, and soon shall become 
a more intimate observer of its splendors and purity, 
or my mental visions have deceived me. I will, how- 
ever, prepare for the voyage; we have duties to fulfil 
to the last moment of our earthly pilgrimage ; that of 
complying with the wish of an anxious and an affec- 
tionate mother shall be among the last of mine.” 

I rose to take my leave. “Stay a moment,” said 
Miss L., “ here is a letter; to your care I commit it; 
should all I have said in relation to my decease prove 
true, convey it to my mother; it will explain all to 
her. Farewell.” 

Three weeks subsequently to this interview, I di- 
rected my steps to the abode. of the invalid ; her pro- 
phecy had been too fatally correct : the mourners were 
assembled —the hearse, with its sable trappings, was 
in waiting for the corpse—the coffin was placed within 
it. 

With melancholy feelings I joined the procession ; 
we reached the grave yard; the remains of all that 
was once lovely and intellectual was consigned to its 
parent carth. 

As the unconscious grave digger threw the clods 
upon the coffin, I departed from the sad scene, which 
isstill fresh in my memory, 





FRAGMENTS FROM THE GREEK POETS. 
Translated for the N. Y. Literary Gazelle. 


HYMN TO HYGEIA, THE GODDESS OF HEALTH. 
By Ariphron of Sicyon. 
"Yyieva rpeoBiora.— x. tr. d. 
Hygeia! most reveréd of the blest, 
With thee I'd live of all my life the rest; 
Be thou to me a willing fellow-guest. 


If aught there be, in riches, of delight, 

Or, what is godlike most to human sight, 

In kingly rule, or in the stolen rite 

Of love, which we to gain with toil have striven ; 

If any other joy to men by heaven 

Or breathing space from strife be ever given, 

Through thee they flourish all, Hygeia blest ! 

Through thee are gracéd with a spring-like zest; 

Nor any man deprived of thee is blest. 

Tn our last number, we mentioned the name of Cal- 
listratus, as the author of a “ Lover’s Wish.” He is 
better known, indeed is famous, as having composed 
“The sword with myrtle wreathed,” as a modern 
might call that patriotic hymn. The following is a 
tolerably literal translation : 

The “sword with myrtle wreathed” is a scholium ; 
that is, a song for banquets, and very simple—some- 
what prosaic—in its character; the force of it lying 
in “ the passionate repetition —the loving iteration — 
of the names of the Deliverers,” recurring in every 
stanza, and constituting its burthen. This inartificial 
character we have attempted to reproduce. For the 
repetition of “they say,” — gac.v, ¢acry, — see the ori- 
ginal. 

Ep piprov xdadi ro figos.—x. Tr. A. 
The myrtle-wreathéd sword I'll bear, 
Harmodius and Aristogiton bore ; 
Who did to slay the tyrant dare, 
And equal laws to Athens did restore. 
Harmodius dear! thou art not dead ; 
But in the blessed islands, where, they say 
Achilles swift, and Diomed 
Tydides rest, dost dwell with them, they say. 
With myrtle wreaths my sword I'll twine! 
Harmodius, and Aristogiton too, 
So did, and at Minerva’s shrine 
That tyrant man, Hipparchus, slew. 
Their fame shall live on earth alway, 
Harmodius and Aristogite adored ! 
Because they did the tyrant slay, 
And equal laws to Athen restored. 





THE CAPTAIN AND HIS SON. 


[The following account of a remarkable instance of 
heroism and filial affection, as related by Napoleon 
himself, is taken from Mémoires de Madame la Duchesse 
d’ Abrantés. — Ed. Lit. Gaz.} 

Ihave already mentioned the Emperor’s talent in story 
telling. 'Whendescribing a naval action, his powerful 
words, like those of Homer, would set the waves of the 
sea in motion, make the cannon roar, and represent 
to your fancy the groans of the wounded. He would 
place you on board of a line-of-battle ship, whose 
decks, covered with dead bodies and streaming with 
human blood, began to creak from the action of a hor- 
rible fire which was consuming the vessel, and whose 
thousand forked and glaring tongues darted through 
the open port-holes, and ascended like curling snakes 
the rigging and yards. This ship, which a few hours 
before rode sovereign of the bay of Aboukir, and con- 
tained more than five hundred human beings full of life, 
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and healih, and energy, was now deserted ; for all who 
had escaped the hostile bali and dread splinter, had 
sought their safety by jumping into the sea and swim- 
ming to the shore...... One man alone remained un- 
hurt upon the deck, and with his arms crossed upon 
his broad chest, and his face covered with blood and 
smoke, stood contemplating, with an eye of deep sor- 
row, another individual who still breathed, but who 
was seated at the foot of the mainmast with both his 
legs shattered, and the blood streaming from the nu- 
merous wounds he had received. He was sinking into 
eternity without uttering a single complaint; on the 
contrary, he thanked his Creator for withdrawing him 
from the world. His eyes were raised to behold once 
more the flag of republican France waving over his 
head. A few paces from the dying man, stood a youth 
about fourteen, dressed in plain clothes, with a dirk by 
his side and a brace of pistols in his belt. He looked 
at the wounded man with a countenance expressive 
of the most profound grief, combined, however, with 
resignation, which indicated that he also was fast ap- 
proaching the term of life. The ship was the Orient,* 
the dying man was Casabianca, captain of the flag 
ship of the Egyptian expedition, and the youth was 
the captain’s son. 

“Take this boy,” said the captain to the boatswain’s 
mate, who had remained with him, “and save your 
lives—you have still time—and let me die alone—my 
race is run,” 

“ Approach me not,” said the boy to the sturdy sea- 
man; “save thyself. As for me, my place is here, and 
I shall not leave my father.” 

“My son,” said the dying officer, casting upon the 
boy a look of the tenderest affection, “ my dear boy, I 
command you to go.” 

At this moment a dreadful crash shook the timbers 
of the ship, and the flames burst forth on all sides. A 
frightful explosion already told the fate of one of the 
victims of this dreadful day — and the same fate await- 
ed the Orient. Already had the planks of the deck 
begun to kindle ; the boatswain’s mate was for an in- 
stant appalled, and cast a glance of longing towards 
the shore from which the ship was only about two 
hundred toises distant, “For,” said the Emperor, 
“ Admiral Brueis, the wretched man, fought pent up 
inabay!” But this feeling, so natural to aman desi- 
tous of preserving his life, lasted only an instant ; and 
the boatswain’s mate resumed his careless air, after 
another attempt, on the captain making a sign to him, 
to seize the youth. But the latter taking one of his pis- 
tols, and cocking it, threatened to shoot him if he did 
not desist, 

“It is my duty to remain, and I will remain,” he 
said. “Go thou thy way, and may heaven help thee! 
Thou hast no time to lose.” 

Another crash, which seemed to issue from the hold 
like a deep groan, made the boatswain’s mate again 
start. He cast a look of horror towards the powder 
room, which the flames were now about to reach, and 
in a few seconds perhaps it would be too late. The 
stripling understood the feelings which that look con- 
veyed, and lying down by his father’s side, took the 
latter in his arms. 

“Go now,” said he—“ and you, my father, bless 
your son.” 

These were the last words the sailor heard. Spring- 
ing into the water, he swam rapidly towards the shore, 
but scarecly was he ten fathoms from the ship ere it 
blew up with a dreadful explosion. 

“He was received by the people on the coast,” said 





* Burnt at the battle of Aboukir. 
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the Emperor in conclusion, “ and came to me at head- 
quarters: and it was he who told us of the heroism of 
young Casabianca. ‘ What should I doin the world? 
said the latter to his father, who again urged him to 
go on shore ; ‘ you are going to die, and the French 
navy has this day dishonored itself! 

“ This was a noble boy,” the Emperor added ; “ and 
his death is the more to be regretted, that he would have 
gone further perhaps than Duguay-Trouin and Du- 
quesne —— and I am proud when I consider that he 
was a member of my own family !” 





MAKE WAY FOR LIBERTY. 
BY J. MONTGOMERY. 


On the exploit of Arnold Winkelreid, at the battle of 
Seampach, in which the Swiss, fighting for their in- 
dependence, totally defeated the Austrians, in the 14th 
century. 

“ Make way for liberty!” he cried ; 
Make way for liberty, and died ! 


In arms the Austrian phalanx stood 
A living wall, a human wood! 


Opposed to these, a hovering band 
Contending for their native land. 
And now the work of life and death 
Hung on the passing of a breath ; 
The fire of conflict burnt within, 
The battle trembled to begin: 

Yet, while the Austrians held their ground, 
Point for attack was no where found, 
Where the impatient Switzer gazed, 
‘The unbroken line of lancers blazed ; 
That line ’twere suicide to meet, 
And perish at their tyrants feet. 


It did depend on one indeed ; 

Behold him,— Arnold Winkelreid ! 
There sounds not to the trump of fame 
The echo of a nobler name. 

Unmark’d he stood among the throng, 
In ruminativn deep and long, 

Till you might see, with sudden grace, 
The very thought come o’er his face, 
And by the motion of his form 
Anticipate the bursting storm ; 

And by the uplifting of his brow, 
‘Tell where the bolt would strike, and how. 


But ‘twas no sooner thought than done, 
The field was in a moment won :— 


“ Make way for liberty!” he cried, 
Then ran with arms extended wide, 

As if his dearest friend to clasp ; 

Ten spears he swept within his grasp. 

“ Make way for liberty !” he cried, 
Their keen points met from side to side, 
He bowed amongst them like a tree, 
And thus made way for liberty. 


Swift to the breach his comrades fly ; 

“ Make way for liberty !” they ery, 

And through the Austrian phalanx dart, 
As rush’d the spears thro’ Arnold’s heart ; 
While instantaneous as his fall, 

Rout, ruin, panic, scattered all : 

An earthquake could not overthrow 

A city with a surer blow. 


Thus Switzerland again was free: 


EXHIBITION OF THE NATIONAL ACA- 


DEMY.— No. IIL. 


THE PORTRAITS. 
Pingitur in tabulis, forme peritura venustas, 
Vivat ut in tabulis, quod perit in facie. 
Translated into an English Elegiac Distich. 
Qn the canvass is painted the person’s perishing beauty, 
That on the canvass may live, what doth expire in the 
form. 


It seems to be generally agreed that the present ex- 
hibition is inferior to those that have preceded it; but 
the critics, who have so confidently announced this 
opivion, appear to us to have little reason for it. In 
one class of pictures, and that, it is true, a highly inte- 
resting one,—the landscapes, — the present is infe- 
rior to some other exhibitions, and to the last especi- 
cially ; nor does it contain any one portrait so attrac- 
tive as was, last year, the exquisite portrait of Miss 
M‘Neven, by Ingham; but, with these two exceptions, 
the character of the present exhibition is higher than 
that of the last. 

We have already remarked the number and excel- 
lence of the historical and other narrative compositions. 
If there was a picture of this class, in the last exhibi- 
tion, equal in interest to Weir’s Indian Captives, we 
should like to know the name of it. Or, look at the 
portrait painters, with Mr. Inman at their head. This 
is certainly a brilliant year for the Vice-President, and 
if Mr. Ingham has scarcely sustained his reputation, 
Durand, Freeman, and Frothingham, have more than 
sustained theirs; Page, who in last year’s exhibition 
was scarcely noticed, or noticed only to be abused, in 
this has excelled himself in a new style, and, wonder- 
ful to relate, is become the favorite of the critics. 

Among the younger painters, Powell, perhaps, has 
not improved— much; but Harris has improved a 
great deal, and Huntington too has gained new lau- 
rels. We miss Chapman's fine, romantique portraits ; 
but, then, to make up for that, we are spared also his 
landscapes and historics, and therein may be said to 
“ gain a loss.” Thompson (il signor Giovanni) has 
ceased to patronize an academy so unjust to merit, but 
then we may console ourselves in tht we retain Gam- 
bardella, who, as a foreigner, has a natural right to 
give himself airs. Finally, and by way of clencher, 
we bid the grumblers remember the great name of 
Sully, (almost a new exhibiter,) of whose pictures, now 
adorning the walls of the academy, it is sufficient to 
say, that they fully vindicate his splendid reputation. 
Let us examine one of them. 

No. 69. Full length portrait of Mrs. Wood, in cha- 
racer. It is Mrs. Wood, caught in her most inspired 
moment, and glorified into the ideal of Amine. The 
noble countenance, upturned with an air the most 
graceful, and illuminated by a passionate expression 
of love and grief; the grace and suitableness of the at- 
titude ; the natural abandon, yet withal the seemingly 
unconscious modesty in the disposition of the limbs; 
the inimitable union of truth and delicacy in the flesh- 
tints, so brilliant yet so soft; —these are merits which 
cannot be obscured by that rude negligence in the ac- 
cessaries, which Sully lately affects. ‘“ Drapery,” 
says Reynolds, “should be neither silk, nor satin, nor 
woollen, nor any other material, but merely drapery.” 
That is, accessaries should not be more than accessa- 
ries; but neither should they be less. Sully’s dra- 
pery of Amine is less than drapery — indeed it is 
none. Drapery (however undiscriminated) should 
flow, should be flexible, should be capable of forming 
folds. Sully’s possesses none of these qualities. Some 








Thus death made way for liberty ! 


other faults we see, or think we see ; — the black and 


SS 
dishevelled hair is coarsely pronounced ; and that clear 


shadow in the neck terminates too abruptly in the light 
of that white and dazzling shoulder. 

No. 57. Portrait of a child—isa gem. The eyes 
are miraculous. To speak of them inthe slang of con- 
noiseurship would be quite out of place: they are liv- 
ing eyes, penetrated all with a soft and soul-like light, 
radiant and tender. How sweet a mouth! Some peo- 
ple would say that there is a want of nature in the 
carnations, but in fact they are better than nature, as 
Art, when it deserves the name, always is. 

No. 286. Lady Macbeth. With all our admiration 
for Sully, we cannot prevail upon ourselves to like this 
picture; it is not characteristic, we think; it is neither 
pleasing in color nor faithful in drawing, we are cer- 
tain. We are glad to turn from it to No. 242. The 
Nurse and Child. The nurse is a negress. Her sooty 
complexion is judiciously managed so as to contrast, 
but not violently, with the Saxon red and white of the 
child, that clings about her neck, and presses its sweet, 
apprehensive face close to hers. The perfect simplici- 
ty of the composition is in the best taste;— so are the 
accessaries — the white chemise of the child — the par- 
ticolored turban of the nurse, — the latter evincing that 
if Sully commonly neglects the imitation of drapery, 
it is not from a deficiency of power. 

Wm. Page, N. A., is master of a style the direct op- 
posite of Sully’s. He is one of those painters, who 
abandoning the imitation of Nature, set about to copy 
her, forgetting that upon the difference of these pro- 
cesses rests all the distinction between the Artist and 
the Artisan. What! has he not heard of 

“ The light that never was on sea or land, 

The consecration and the poet’s dream.” 
An instance of the absurdity into which his theories 
lead him, is 

No. 252. Boy and Hobby-Horse,—or, rather, as it 
should be called, A Hobby-Horse anda Boy; for the 
former is the more prominent of the two, being trans- 
ferred from the original, with a servility of copyism 
truly Chinese, and possessing a reality that is even 
ludicrous. The boy, besides that he is treated quite as 
an accessary, is stiff in attitude. The head is well 
drawn, and in parts powerfully treated, but the hue of 
the flesh has a disagreeable sickliness. Altogether the 
picture is aninstance of great powers misapplied. 

No. 195. Portrait of a Lady. Here the genius of 
Page has triumphed over his theory. The drawing is 
nearly perfect ; the tone of color clear and silvery. An 
attempt to express the very pores of the skin has dull- 
ed the flesh-tints in the face, but those in the hand are 
faultless. The attitude is noble; the air of the head 
lofty and dignified, and quite free from affectation. The 
Lorillard house in the back ground tells us the lady’s 
name and family. We proceed with the portraits next 
week. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN OLD HAT. 
BY NOLL RAMBLE, GENT. 


CHAPTER IIL 
A visit to a fashionable store, with a description of a 
fashionable customer. The purchase, the unknown 

Frenchman again, and the loss. 

There was a beautiful display of dijouterie at Mar- 
quand’s, and the place was filled with fashionable la- 
dies, some purchasing, others merely looking at the 
attractions in the shape of jewels and similar finery so 
profusely displayed around, to while away useless 
time. My master proceeded to the rear of the estab- 
lishment, and inquired of one of the clerks if the engra- 
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ving upon the bracelets he had purchased the day be- 
fore, was completed. 

“Take a seat for a few moments, sir,” said the 
young man, “ while I send for them.” 

Drayton seated himself, and was shortly absorbed 
in thought, though he occasionally glanced at the fa- 
shionable bevy as they fluttered about. 

* Pray, Mr. Glib,” said a handsome, dashing look- 
ing lady, to one of the clerks, “ what is the price of 
those beautiful pearl drops?’ Here she pointed her 
gloveless fingers, covered with sparkling rings, to- 
wards the show case. 

* Let me show them to you,” replied Mr. Glib, as 
he handed them to the lady, “and also the necklace 
and pin which form the set. I can assure you they 
are the most beautiful articles of the kind we ever had 
for sale.” 

“ They are, indeed, very beautiful; and the price?” 

“The history of these pearls is curious,” said the 
clerk, evading the question to draw his fair customer's 
interest in the purchase stronger at the end of his sto- 
ry; “they were part of the crown jewels of Hyder 
Saheb, Sultan of Bungalow, in the East Indies, and 
were taken when that place was sacked by the British 
army, under the Marquis of Hastings.” Here he pau- 
sed a moment, to see the effect of his narrative. 

* Indeed,” said Mrs. Dash, for that was the lady’s 
name. 

“True, madam, I assure you. The vessel which 
bore the plunder, while on her way to England, was 
captured by a French cruiser, taken to France, and 
these very pearls were purchased, and presented by 
the Emperor to Hortense Beauharnois, on the day of 
her marriage with his brother, Louis Napoleon.” 

* Worn by the beautiful Hortense, the unfortunate 
Josephine’s daughter!” murmured Mrs. Dash, in a 
half audible, sympathetic tone. 

“Yes, Madam; and when Napoleon was plotting 
his escape from Elba, these pearls were pledged, with 
other jewels, by Hortense, for means to aid him in his 
enterprise. The Emperor’s success was of brief dura- 
tion, so short, that the jewels were never redeemed, 
and through second hands they came into our posses- 
sion. The price for the set is only four hundred dol- 
lars, Mrs. Dash; and the association connected with 
their history renders them doubly valuable.” 

Smooth and oily tongued Mr. Glib! All the above 
harangue was uttered in such a soft, insinuating, s/ore 
eloquent style, that no wonder the sympathetic Mrs. 
Dash was eager to obtain the jewels. The fashion- 
able glory of wearing a set of pearls that had once be- 
longed to a queen, was too much to be neglected ; have 
them she must. Women are like feathers —they are 
carried which ever way the wind may blow for the 
moment; who can wonder, then, at Mrs. Dash’s de- 
sire for the pearls. 

“Four hundred dollars, Mr. Glib,” said the lady, 
“that is out of all reason; really, I have bought so 
much finery lately, that Mr. Dash says I shall make 
him bankrupt; but still, if you would say something 
less, I don’t know but I might buy them.” 

“ Indeed, Mrs. Dash you are too hard; but you may 
take them for three hundred and seventy-five; no one 
else, I assure you, should have them less than the price 
first named.” 

“Very well,” replied the lady, “I will take them, 
but you must not send in the bill yet awhile, recollect ; 
I haven’t a dollar to spare now. I even had to put my 
servants off yesterday.” 

“ Certainly, Mrs. Dash,” replied Mr. Glib, with a 
most polite bow, “we shall obey your request.” 

The pearls were returned to the morocco case, and 





handed the fair purchaser. In the meantime I had ob- 
served her direct several glances at my master, and 
just before leaving the counter she said something to 
Mr. Glib in a low tone; what it was I could not dis- 
tinctly hear, but I knew it related to Drayton. When 
she finally left the store, her beautiful face vas once 
more turned towards him, and a smile, whether inten- 
tional or not, played around her handsome mouth. * 

There, thought my master, goes a fashionable lady ; 
one of the many who fill-the richer ranks of society in 
our republican country, that seem to live in a circle, 
and revolve from day to day in the same continued 
round without regarding those without, until reverse 
of fortune too late gives warning that they must com- 
mence life anew, at an age, perhaps, when privations 
are least endurable. Such is always the case in a coun- 
try where wealth constitutes the aristocracy; in pros- 
perity all is well, in poverty how soon one is forgot- 
ten! As Mrs. Dash left the door, she was accosted 
by a beggar woman for alms, and I observed her slip 
a bank note into the woman’s hand in a manner evi- 
dently intended to conceal the amount of her gift, —I 
thought better of the fashionable butterfly, and I am 
sure my master regarded her with interest as he view- 
ed the charitable act I have related. 

The reader may be somewhat inclined to doubt Mr. 
Glib’s history of the pearls—perhaps with reason, — 
at any rate I would advise the sceptical to ascertain 
the whereabouts of Bungalow ; he or she can then 
judge how much of the rest to believe. 

Shortly afterwards, the boy entered with the articles 
intended for my master; they were a pair of diamond 
bracelets, ear-rings, pin, —in fact, a complete set of 
jewels, rich and beautiful. Drayton examined the 
bracelets; on the inner side was inscribed “R. D. to 
Alice” — x little below was engraved “ Ruth, 1st chap. 
16th and 17th v.” My master expressed himself sat- 
isfied with the workmanship, and asked for the bill, 
which was handed to him, and I took the liberty of 
examining the amount, which was no less a sum total, 
than three thousand dollars — quite a bridal present, 
thought I. It was promptly paid, and Mr. Glib, all 
politeness, asked if he should send them by a careful 
hand to my master’s lodgings, who answered, after 
hesitating a second, that he would not put him to that 
trouble, as he was going directly to the hotel, and 
would take charge of them himself. What effect that 
decision had upon a portion of my master’s life, will 
be seen hereafter. 

While this was transacting, who should enter the 
store but the Frenchman ; he pretended not to observe 
my master, though he noticed nearly the whole of what 
Ihave above related. He called for “some diamond 
ring ; Je wish to purchase one ;” such was his remark 
to one of the clerks. Several were shown him, but he 
displayed no great desire to buy. 1 watched him close- 
ly, and I was sure I saw him change two or three rings 
on the counter, by substituting others, whilst the clerk’s 
head was momentarily turned. So, thought I, this fel- 
low is aconsummate rogue, and requires watching ; if 
I only had the power I would sound the alarm now. I 
observed from his actions that his longer delay and 
examination of other articles, after the risk he had al- 
ready run, was a mere ruse to watch my master; and 
I felt certain that the case of diamonds in his coat 
pocket were in the profnixity of great danger. At 
length, Drayton took his departure, and in passing by 
the Frenchman the latter could not avoid glancing at 
him, when my master instantly recognised him as the 
hat-shop acquaintance of the morning, and giving a 
slight bow, it was at once returned. Drayton’s course 
was now directed down Broadway towards his hotel, 





—_———————— 
running over in his mind the form of a letter which he 


was anxious to write and send away by the mail of 
the afternoon. He had not proceeded far before I ob- 
served the Frenchman following behind at a cautious 
distance, so as not to create the least suspicion, even if 
observed by my master. It happened, most unfortu- 
nately for Drayton, and of course luckily for the rogue, 
that there arose a cry of fire, and there was an instant 
bustle and running along the walk. As we reached a 
corner an engine came up the street, and prevented im- 
mediate crossing, so that a small crowd was gathered, 
waiting to pass when they could do so,— amongst 
whom was my master. The Frenchman, or pretended 
Frenchman, saw his opportunity; rapidly coming up 
he mingled with the crowd in the rear of Drayton ; 
watching a favorable moment, with the dexterity of 
an accomplished pickpocket, his hand was inserted in 
my master’s coat, and when withdrawn, it bore the 
noble prize—the jewels changed owners without the 
trouble of bargain or sale, and when Drayton reached 
his hotel, the thief was beyond pursuit, even had he 
been aware of his loss. 


GEMS OF LITERATURE. 





FROM 
THE CITY NIGHT CAP. 
By Robert Davenport, A. D. 1651. 


Prince. Do youknow me? 

Abstemia. Yes, Sir, report hath given intelligence, 
You are the Prince, the Duke’s son. 

Prince. Both in one. 

Abstemia. Report, sure, 
Spoke but her native language. You are none 
Of either. 

Prince. How! 

Abstemia. Were you the Prince, you would not 

sure be slaved 

To your blood’s passion. I do crave your pardon 
For my rough language. Truth hath a forehead free, 
And in the tower of her integrity 
Sits an unvanquish’d virgin. Can you imagine 
*T will appear possible you are the Prince ? 
Why, when you set your foot first in this house, 
You crush’d obedient duty unto death ; 
And even then fell from - your respect, 
Honor is like a goodly old house, which, 
If we repair not still with virtue’s hands, 
Like a citadel being madly raised on sand, 
It falls, is swallow’d, and not found. 

Prince. If thou rail — the place, prithee how 

camest thou hither 
stemia. By treacherous intelligence ; honest men 


so, 
In the way ignorant, through thieves’ purlieus go. 
Are you Son to such a Father ? 
Send him to his grave then, 
Like a white almond tree, full of glad days, 
With joy that he begot so good a Son. 
O Sir, methinks I see sweet Majesty 
Sit with a mourning sad face full of sorrows, 
To see you in this place. This is a cave 
Of scorpions and of dragons. Oh turn back; 
Toads here engender ; ‘tis the steam of death; 
The very air poisons a good man’s breath. 


PROMISES. 
BY LORD CLARENDON. 


Promises was the ready money that was first coin- 
ed, and made current by the law of nature, to support 
that society and commerce that was necessary for the 
comfort and security of mankind; and they who have 
adulterated this pure and legitimate metal with an al- 
loy of distinctions and subtle evasions, have introdu- 
ced a counterfeit and pernicious coin, that destroys all 
the simplicity and integrity of human conversation. 
For what obligation can ever be the earnest of faith 
and truth, if promises may be violated! The super- 
induction of others for the corroboration and mainte- 
nance of government had been much less necessary, 
if promises had still preserved their primitive vigor 
and reputation; nor can any thing be said for the 
non-performance of a promise, which may not as rea- 
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sonably be applied to the non-observation of an oath ; 
and, in truth, men have not been observed to be much 
restrained by their oaths, who have not been punctual 
in their promises, the same sincerity of nature being 
requisite to both. 


MARGARET’S SONG AT THE SPINNING 
WHEEL. 


FROM THE FAUST OF GOETHE. 
Translated by A. Hayward, Esq. 
My peace is gone; 
My Co is heavy ; 
I shall find it never, 
And never more. 


Where I have him not, 
Is the grave to me. 
The whole world 

Is embittered to me. 


My poor head 
Is wandering, 
My feeble sense 
Distraught. 


My peace is gone, etc. 
For him alone look I 
Out at the window! 


For him alone go | 
Out of the house! 


His stately step, 
His noble form ; 
The smile of his mouth, 
The power of his eyes; 


And of his speech 
The witching flow; 
The pressure of his hand, 
And, ah! his kiss! 

My peace is gone, ete. 
My bosom struggies 
Ate hin. 
Ah! could I enfold him 
And hold him! and kiss him 
As I would! 
On his kisses 
Would I die away! 





Yriarte.— In this translation of one of the fables of 
Yriarte, as much of the point and humor of the origi- 
nal is preserved as possible. 

THE ASS AND THE FLUTE. 
As through a field a merry ass, 
In search of thistles, chanced to pass, 
A shepherd’s flute forgotten lay, 
Direct, by chance, in Grizzle’s way ; 
And as again he stops to feed, 
His breath, by chance, inflates the reed ; 
Sudden the unusual sound he hears, 
Astonished Grizzle pricks his ears, 
And proudly said, or seemed to say : 
“Oh, ho! how well the flute I play! 
Will mortals still our music slight ? 
Egad! I'll bray from morn till night.” 

Moral. 

A fool, without a claim to wit, 
May once succeed the mark to hit ; 
And should success be crowned with praise, 
Enough —the ass forever brays. 





Verse Lyon. — The following are curious specimens 
of this sort ef verse, said to have been invented by Si- 
donius, which may be read either forwards or back- 
wards; being hexameter one way, and pentameter the 
other. Abel says — 

Sacrum pingue dabo, nec macrum sacrificabo ; 

Cain replies, — 


Sacrificabo macrum, nec dabo pingue sacrum. 





Two persons disputing on religion — one says— 
Patrum dicta probo, nec sacris belligerabo ; 
The other answers — 
Belligerabo sacris, nec probo dicta Patrum. 





AL’ Abri; or the Tent Pitched. By N. P. Willis.— 
Samuel Colman, 8 Astor House. 

Under this title, Mr. Colman has published “ The 
Letters from under a Bridge,” addressed by the author 
to Doct. Porter, and originally published in the Mir- 
ror. We are familiar with the letters, and greet them 
as old friends ina new dress. The writings in this 
little volume, though strongly marked by Mr. Willis’ 
peculiar style, are less exuberant in ornament, and 
more subdued and philosophical than the author’s earlier 
publications. The letters bear ample evidence of deep 
thought and close observation, and could only have 
been written by an attentive and comprehensive obser- 
ver of men and the world. The style is somewhat ar- 
tificial, though always agreeable; those who suppose it 
to be very easy and off hand, and there are many such 
we doubt not, will find their mistake when they at- 
tempt to write in the same manner. Sir Walter Scott 
said, “the most difficult part of a book to write well 
is its title’ — the title of this work ought to insure the 
promotion of its accomplished author to the rank of 
Professor, in the Cockney School. The book is very 
neatly and correctly printed, as are all the books pub- 
lished by Mr. Colman. 

The Columbian Calculator ; being a Concise and Prac- 
tical System of Decimal Arithmelic. By Almon 
Ticknor. New York. W. E. Dean. 

The nature of this work is clearly explained by the 
title. Mr. Ticknor has introduced a system of Deci- 
mal Calculation which cannot fail to facilitate the stu- 
dy of the science of figures. The work deserves the 
patronage of the public, and is a valuable school book. 








Mr. White's Lectures and Concerts.—We take blame 
to ourself for not having called the attention of our rea- 
ders to the refined and highly interesting entertain- 
ments offered by Mr. White at the Stuyvesant Insti- 
tute. To all those who find delight in harmony, the 
lectures on the Irish Melodies, by Mr. White, who as 
a Lyrist and Composer ranks very high, will afford 
real satisfaction. There is, to the wordsof his songs, 
and the music to which they are set, a beautiful fitness 
and appropriateness; they seem formed, as words 
and music ever should, to go together. We know that 
the public need only to become acquainted with this 
gentleman’s abilities, properly to appreciate them. 
The second lecture will be given next Thursday even- 
ing. 





KNICKERBOCKER MAGAZINE. 

We have before awarded our humble praise to this 
excellent periodical. Having occasion to-day to refer 
to one of the earliest numbers of the Knickerbocker, 
published before the present editors iook charge of it, 
we were forcibly struck with the great improvement it 
has undergone, both in appearance and contents. The 
articles in the last number are varied and entertaining, 
refined and elegant; neither marked by scholastic dry- 
ness nor sickly sentiment. Independently and ably 
conducted, the Knickerbocker is an honor to the lite- 
rature of our country; and we are much pleased to 
hear that it was never before in so flourishing a condi- 
tion as at present. For table of contents of last num- 
ber, the reader is referred to advertisement on the co- 
ver. 





Arcade Baths. — Our city readers need not to be in- 
formed of the location of these excellent and long estab- 
lished baths ; but for the benefit of strangers who visit 
the city, we may state that they are to be found at 39 
Chambers st. The bathing rooms and their appoint- 
ments are kept in excellent order; and the great num- 
ber of baths, always ready for use, makes it unneces- 
sary for visiters to wait an hour or two before they 
can be accommodated. 





Advertisements. — Advertisements will be conspicu- 
ously inserted on the cover of the Literary Gazette, at 
moderate charges. 





Park Theatre.— Miss Clifton made her first ap- 
pearance at this theatre, on Tuesday evening, in the 
character of Anne Boleyn, (in the tragedy of that 
name ;) a part well suited for the display of her abili- 
ties. Miss Clifton is gifted by nature with a remark- 
ably fine and commanding figure, and she moves upon 
the stage the very personification of the tragic muse. 
In scenes of stormy passion she appears to great ad- 
vantage, but fails in those of tenderness; she would, 
we think, make an excellent Lady Macbeth, but the 
“love enamored Juliet” we had rather see represented 
by Miss Kemble or Miss Tree. There are some capi- 
tal scenes in the tragedy of Anne Boleyn, but, on the 
whole, it is a heavy play, and is not well cast at the 
Park. It is painful to see Mr. Richings, an excellent 
actor in his proper line, thrust into the character of 
Cardinal Wolsey. Mr. Gann made a very stupid 
Henry VIII. Mr. Hield, as Percy, the hero of the 
play, had a very arduous part, which he sustained 
creditably. This gentleman always exerts himself to 
please, but he is not a good reader In that wherein 
lies Macready’s chief excellence, may be found Mr. 
Hield’s chief fault,— the modulations of the voice. 
We mention this with the best feelings towards this 
gentleman, and if he will regard our hint, he can soon 
elevate himself to a high rank in his profession. Mr. 
Chippindale, as Northumberland, was, as he almost 
always is, excellent. Mr. Povey appeared as Lord 
Salisbury; he is a solid actor. The evening’s enter- 
tainments concluded with Nicholas Nickleby, which 
was capitally played throughout. The Park has been 
well attended through the week. Next week, Mons. 
and Madame Taglioni appear in La Sylphide. 

National Theatre.—The opera of Cinderella has 
been represented at this house frequently during the 
week, in a manner which may challenge competition 
with any stage. Miss Shirreff has won fresh laurels 
as Cinderella ; the music of her pat being calculated 
for a contralto voice, we felt much curiosity to hear 
how Miss Shirreff, whose voice is a pure soprano, would 
go through with it, and were delighted, and a little sur- 
prised, at the remarkable skill and correctness of her 
performance throughout. She has never appeared to 
greater advantage in any character. Mr. Wilson, as 
the Prince, does very well. Mr. Seguin overacts Dan- 
dini. Mr. Morley makes a very respectable Baron. 
The instrumental performers are worthy of all praise. 
Rosini’s opera of La Gazza Ladra is in rehearsal, 
and will be brought out with new scenery. The fol- 
lowing allotments of characters have been made : — An- 
nelte, Miss Shirreff; Feliz, Mrs. Bailey; Albert, Mr. 
Wilson ; Monville, Mr. Seguin ; Lenoir, Mr. Morley ; 
and Marcel, Mr. Horncastle ; —truly, in the language 
of the play bills, “a powerful cast,” and one which 





cannot fail to prove highly attractive. 
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CELIA. 


On Celia’s cheek, in Celia’s eye, 
What nameless charms unhidden lie! 
In hues and smiles, that come and flee 
Like shadows on a summer sea. 


Methinks, though years may come and go, 
Her spring time change shall never know — 
That Time’s rude hand will never trace 
The lines of age upon her face. 


My Celia’s heart is not a spring 

Of senseless mirth, or sorrowing ; 
But one of purest feeling, wrought 
By human love, and pensive théuight. 


In dreaming mood, for hours alone, 
Whilst inward show’s her soul enthrall, 
She’ll sit upon some mossy stone, 
And listen to the waterfall. 


Alone she’ll sit, nor need she fear 
A foe in human semblance near; 
Enough for her, that sure defence, 
The beauty of her innocence ! A. 





IMISCELLANEA. 


Stephen Kemble.—At York—‘ Whilst here, Stephen 
Kemble came to rehearsal one morning without his 
coat. Mr. Hughes, who was rather particular, inquired 
the cause. ‘Sir,’ said he, ‘the landlord of the house 
where I was reading the Londo: Paper, charged me 
double for my ale. I told him he had cheated me, 
and would not pay him. He seizea .:°, and pulled 
off my coat; so, rather than submit to his cxtor- 
tion, I came away without it.’ ‘But, Mr. Kemble,’ 
said the manager, ‘walk through the streets without 
your coat!’ ‘But, Mr. Hughes,’ said Stephen, ‘ pay 
sixpence for my ale!’ ‘ But your coat, Mr. Kemble!’ 
‘Curse my coat, sir; think of my feelings!’ Hughes 
sent and released his coat; but Stephen was quizzed a 

deal for this independency ; his last words, in- 

leed, became a saying in the West of England, where, 
whenever a man determined to sct appearances at 
nought, he would invariably exclaim, ‘Oh, curse my 
coat, think of my feelings!’ The reader will smile at 
this; but I hope he may also be induced to give some 
credit to Stephen’s character, since the above affords 
one of the strongest indications of that manly and in- 
dependent spirit which pervaded him from childhood.” 





Dictémnus Fraxinélla.—There is a singular pheno- 
menon attendant on this pungently-fragrant plant. If, 
after a very hot day, a flame be applied near the blos- 
som, its exhalations will blaze beautifully—Doveston 
in Mag. Nat. Hist. 





Female Courtship in Rome—The women of Rome 
know nothing of those restraints which delicacy, mo- 
desty, and virtue, impose upon the sex in northern Eu- 
rope. A Roman lady, who takes a liking to a young 
foreigner, does not cast down her eyes when he looks 
at her, but fixes them upon him long and with evident 
pleasure ; nay, she gazes at him alone whenever she 
meets him, in company, at church, at the theatre, or in 
her walks. She will say, without ceremony, toa friend 
of the young man’s: Dite al che signor che mi piace— 
“Tell that gentleman I like him.” If the man of her 
choice feels the like sentiments, and asks, My volete 
bene? ‘“ Are you fond of me ?” she replies, with the 
utmost frankness, Si, caro— Yes, dear.” In this sim- 
pleand unembellished manner commence connexions 
which last for years, and which, when they are dis- 
solved, plunge the men into despair. The Marchese 
Gatti lately shot himself, because, on his return from 
Paris, he found that his mistress had been false to him. 
Desultory Foreign Reading. 





The dying Hindvo.—“ There are few things more 
shocking to European eyes, than the publicity ofdeath- 
bed scenes in India, and the apathetical indifference 
displayed by the Hindoos while attending the expiring 
moments of their nearest relatives or friends, Fre- 








quently only a few yards from a crowded ghaut, 
thronged by the inhabitants of some neighboring vil- 
lage, who are laughing, singing, and following their 
colneey occupations with the utmost gayety, a dying 
person may be seen stretched upon a charpoy (bedstead ) 
close to the river’s brink, surrounded by a group of 
three or four individuals, who look upon the sutterer 
without the slightest eee of interest. As soon 
as the breath has left the body, the corse is thrown in- 
to the river, death being often precipitated, stuffing the 
mouth and nostrils with mud. Strangers, attracted by 
some superb lotus floating down the stream, are dis- 
gusted by the sight of a dead body rapidly descending 
with the tide, the ghastly head ae above the 
surface of the water. Every Hindoo is anxious to 
draw his last sigh on the banks of the Ganges, or some 
equally sacred stream flowing into its holy waters; 
the relatives therefore of expiring persons fulfil the last 
offices of humanity in the manner most desirable to 
them, by bringing a dying friend to the edge of the riv- 
er, and consigning the body, when the vital spark has 
fled, to the hallowed stream. The corse of a rich Hin- 
doo is burned upon a funeral pile; but, as wood is 
dear, the poorer classes either dispense with it entire- 
ly, or merely scorch the flesh previous to launching it 
into the river — Emma Roberts. 





The Death of Richeliewu.—“ He died like the hero of 
the Stoics, though clad in the trappings of a prince of 
the church. Most of those present were edifred by his 
firmness ; but one bishop, calling to mind the life, the 
arrogance, and the crimes of the minister, observed, 
that ‘ the confidence of the dying Richelieu filled him 
with terror.’ ”—Crowe’s History of France. 


New Dishes —The Corsaire, a French paper, says: 
“ 1 

One of the outposts of the French army at Algiers 
killed two snakes and a lion, which they sent to the 
floating restaurant on the following day. The carte 
of this restaurant, among other things, contained the 
following :—filet de lion, saute dans sa glace, matilotte, 
de serpens, boa a la tartare, fraise de lion a ia poulette, 
pieds de lior farcis, lion fraisé aux petits pois,” &c. 





Gleanings from Bérne’s Work.—“ Never was Lu- 
ther wiser than when he threw the inkstand at the de- 
vil’s head! For the devil dreads nothing but ink, and 
betakes himself to his heels as soon as he noses it. 

“ Freedom may use her tongue, because speech is 
both her weapon and her spoils; but despotism is lost 
from the moment it attempts to vindicate its ways. 

“A rusty shield prayed to the sun, and said, ‘O 
sun! illume me with thy ray!’ To which the sun re- 
torted, ‘O shield! make thyself clean!’ ” 





The Journal des Connaissances Usuelles, in the 
course of an article on the employment of chlorureis of 
lime to prevent infection, says it may also be advan- 
tageously used to destroy the unpleasant smell of fresh 
paint. In a newly painted apartment, boards three 
feet long by two broad should be laid, and « quantit 
of hay, slightly damped, spread over them, upon mere | 
the chloruret should be sprinkled. If the room is care- 
fully closed, it will be found that the decomposing 
action of the carbonic acid of the air will neutralize 
the smell of the paint. The chloruret of lime may 
also be employed to disinfect any nauseous receptacle. 





SONNET. 


“ Dornton and Co. may challenge the world: the 
house of Hope, perhaps, excepted.” — Road to Ruin. 


Time was, I sat upon a lofty stool, 
At lofiy desk, and with a clerkly pen 
Began each morning, at the stroke of ten, 
To write in Bell and Co.’s commercial school, 
In Warnford Court, a shady nook and cool, 
The favorite retreat of merchant men ; 
Yet would my quill turn vagrant even then, 
And take stray dips in the Castalian pool, 
Now double entry—now a flowery trope— 
Mingling poetic honey with trade wax— 
Blogg, Brothers--Milton—Grote and Prescott--Pope— 
Bristles—and Hogg—Glyn Mills and Halifax— 
Rogers and Towgood—Hemp—the Bard of Hope— 
Barilla—Byron— Tallow—Burns—and Flax ! 
T. Hood, 





FACETIZ. 


Different Tastes! — A French journal, in noticing 
the method of making English ginger-beer, says: “ As 
French palates are more delicate than those of their 
neighbors on the other side of the water, perhaps it 
will be better te seave out the ginger !” 





Wit versus Tyranny.— Al Hejaj, who governed 
Ir4k more than twenty years, was equally remarkable 
for his cruelty ana love of wit. He one day meta 
strange Arab, and asked him, ‘‘ What sort of a man is 
this Al Hejaj, of whom people talk so much?” “ He 
is a great scoundrel,” replied the Arab. “Do you 
know me ?” asked the irritated governor. “ No,” said 
the stranger. “I am,” he said, “that Al Hejaj of 
whom you give so bad acharacter.” “ Well, do you 
know me?” asked the Arab in turn. “ No,” was the 
reply. “lam,” said he, *‘ a member of the family of 
Zoheir, whose posterity all become mad three days in 
the year, and this isone ofthem.” Al! Hejaj freely par- 
doned the insult. — D’Herbelot. 





Climax.— A lecturer on the history of chemistry, 
thus described the celebrated Mr. Boyle: “ He was a 
reat man, a very great man, he was the father of mo- 
- chemistry, and the brother of the Earl of Cork.” 





* No Change. 
They bid me seek on Ganges’ strand 
A wealthy man to be; 
But, were I in a foreign land, 
They find no change on me.” 





Expedients-—Brome, an old author of the 16th cen- 
tury, says, “I have observed the wisdom of these 
Moors ; for some days since, being invited by one ofthe 
chief Bashaws to dinner, after meat, sitting by a huge 
fire, and feeling his shins to burn, I requested him to 
pull back his chair, but he very understandingly sent 
for three or four masons, and removed the chimney.” 





Hard Words.—Indescerptibility, and essential Spis- 
situde: words which, though I am nocompetent judge 
of, for want of languages, yet I fancy strongly ought 
to mean nothing.— Mrs. Behn. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

* * Declined. 

We do not acknowledge the right of W., to ask the 
name of the author of the criticisms ; but we will say 
to him that the person mentioned, is not the author. 

J’s Facetie are very good, but not very new: we 
make room for the following.—“ If Satan were to lose 
his tail, where should he apply for a new one ?”—“ At 
the Hotel, where they reta?t bad Spirits.” 

The “ Hymn on the Catskill,” which appears in 
this number, was published some time since by the au- 
thor, under an assumed signature. 
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